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Three Shifts in Steel 


The report of a survey conducted by the Cabot Fund 
to determine the extent and the effects of the installa- 
tion of the three-shift system in the steel industry has 
just been made public. The work was done by S. Adele 
Shaw, who has had wide experience as an investigator 
and industrial news writer. It will be recalled that in 
May, 1923, a report was made by the Committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, appointed a year previously at 
the suggestion of President Harding to consider the elim- 
ination of the 12-hour day. The report not only found 
the change impracticable at that time but questioned the 
desirability of the change from the social point of view, 
raising in particular the question whether if the men were 
given more leisure they would employ it to any useful 
purpose. Following this report there was a storm of 
protest in which President Harding exchanged letters 
with Judge Gary, and early in July the Steel Corpora- 
tion announced its intention to begin at once the elimina- 
tion of the 12-hour day. Other steel companies followed 
suit and from time to time reports have come from the 
steel mill communities indicating progress in the substi- 
tution of the three-shift system. 

In April of the present year the Cabot Fund set out 
to discover how far the 12-hour day had been eliminated, 
why it still persisted in some establishments and what 
measurable results had been experienced. The report of 
the investigation does not purport to be exhaustive but 
rather an indication of the changes brought about in the 
industry and in the communities affected, based on data 
from representative districts. | 

The report warrants the generalization that the steel 
industry is by no means yet on an 8-hour day and 6-day 
week basis. The general tendency, where the change has 
been attempted, has been to put the blast furnaces, open 
hearth and Bessemer converting departments, in which 
continuous labor is required and where the 12-hour day 
used to prevail, on a three-shift system requiring the men 
to work only 8 hours a day but for 7 days a week and 
to put the rolling mills on a two-shift system, the men 
working usually 10 hours a day and 6 days a week. Thus 
it appears that the 7-day week which was partly elimi- 
nated during the depression of 1921 and reestablished in 


1922 prevails perhaps more widely where the three shifts 


have been introduced. The investigation elicited testi- 
mony from both the steel executives and workers show- 
ing that 8-hour men in these processes worked a 7-day 
week both in the Corporation’s plants and in those of 
independent companies. (Since the completion of the in- 
vestigation the presidents of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion's manufacturing subsidiaries in executive meeting 
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have declared that the 7-day week is now eliminated in 
all their plants. ) 


There are two prevailing schedules under the three- 
shift system. According to one the worker has but 8 
hours off when he changes his turn at the end of the 
first week, 32 hours off at the end of the second, and 8 
hours off at the end of the third. In other words he 
works 16 hours out of 24, two out of every three times 
the shift changes, but with 8 hours for rest between the 
two 8-hour shifts. In return for this he gets 32 consecu- 
tive hours rest every third week-end. According to the 
other schedule he works 16 hours consecutively out of 
24 hours two out of every three times the shift changes 
and thus wins 32 hours consecutive rest two out of every 
three week-ends. 


Data gathered by the U. S. Department of Labor which 
appears to have the most comprehensive figures available 
seem to indicate that on the blast furnaces less than 8 
per cent of the men work 48 hours or less a week; 6 
per cent work 84 hours a week; 32 per cent 60 hours or 
over, and 54 per cent more than 48 and less than 60 
hours. Seventy-five per cent of the laborers, who form 
about one-fifth of the employes in the blast furnaces 
reported, work over 60 hours. The figures for the open 
hearth departments are as follows: 4 per cent of the men 
work 48 hours or less; 114 per cent 84 hours; 19 per 
cent 60 hours or over, and 75 per cent more than 48 
but less than 60 hours. Of the laborers who make up 
more than one-fourth of the employes of the departments 
reporting, 55 per cent work over 60 hours. The Depart- 
ment of Labor figures show that on the Bessemer con- 
verters where the 8-hour day has been in force to some 
extent since 1907, more than 50 per cent of the men are 
now on a 48-hour week while 80 per cent of the laborers 
are not at work more than 60 hours a week. 

Accurate figures could not be obtained from executives 
as to the additional number of workmen required with 
the abolition of the long shift. It was contended that the 
experiments were of too short duration to allow the draw- 
ing of final conclusions. In the rolling mills, however, 
where the men have been put on two 10-hour shifts and 
on a tonnage pay basis, there has been no increase in the 
number of men employed for the reason that the work- 
ers are turning out in 20 hours the same tonnage or more 
than they formerly turned out in 24. Testimony to this 
effect, the report shows, is almost universal. For the 
same reason few additions have been necessary to the 
one-shift forces that have been reduced from 12 to 10 
hours. More than one company is operating its blast 
furnaces on short shifts with no increase in the number 
of men over the old two-shift system. 


An interesting fact brought out by the report relates 
to the source of the new labor recruited by the industry. 
The skilled positions were filled by promotions from the 
ranks, by former steel workers who had left the industry 
because of the long day, but applied for jobs immediately 
when the short day was announced, and by a high grade 
of men from the communities affected who had formerly 
avoided the mills because of the long hours. Unskilled 
labor was recruited from the Negro and Mexican new- 
comers thousands of whom came North during 1923 to 
take the place of European immigrant labor which was 
no longer available. The report shows that today the 
Negro and the Mexican are generally accepted as the 
laborers of the steel mills. 

A compromise has been effected in the matter of pay. 
The men who have been changed from 12 to 8 hours re- 
ceive 10 hours pay. Thus the companies and the workers 
have shared the loss. On account of promotions, how- 
ever, incident to the introduction of the third shift one 
man in every six in the departments concerned has had 
an increase in earnings which, it is pointed out, has made 
for contentment among the key men. The men who have 
changed from 12 to 10 hours have fared differently in 
different districts. In the rolling mills where the men 
work on a tonnage basis some of them are able to make 
the same money or more than before the change. The 
men who have been reduced from 12 to 10 hours and 
are working on an hourly basis have usually been given 
11 hours’ pay. 

Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor for the 
period from January 16th to January 31st of this year 
show a considerable increase in both hourly and full-time 
weekly earnings over last year for the principal produc- 
tive occupations combined in the blast furnace, open 
hearth and Bessemer converting departments. 


The United States Steel Corporation early announced 
an anticipated increase in cost of $35,000,000 yearly due 
to the installation of the three shifts. Certain steel execu- 
tives, however, regard this as an outside figure and an- 
ticipate that improved technique as well as indirect bene- 
ficial results will considerably reduce the cost. A repre- 
sentative of one of the largest independent concerns is 
quoted in the report as saying: “The three-shift system 
will be an economy in cost of production. Give it time. 
It will bring about a change in the whole of industrial 
relations and that is what has cost the steel industry 
money. Steel executives realize this economy. It was 
the greatest factor in the change, though public opinion 
pushed the movement forward.” The investigation 
brought out testimony which was overwhelming, to the 
effect that the movement toward shorter. hours has in- 
creased production. During March various rolling mills 
and open hearth furnaces broke all previous records for 
production. In the rolling mills the men are turning out 
as much in 10 hours as they formerly did in 12. The 
American Rolling Mill Company reports for its blast 
furnaces at Ashland, Ky., that previous to the change to 
three shifts 256 tons was the average daily output of a 
furnace. As late as July 31st they stated that during no 
month since the change last November has production 
for the furnace been below 300 tons a day. In March 
the average was 345 a day with a single day’s record of 
393 tons. 

An authorized summary of the report states the follow- 
ing significant social results of the introduction of the 
shorter day: 

1. The more normal appearance of life in the steel 
towns. Men on the street not in their mill clothes, mar- 
keting for their wives, or “just looking”; on their porches 
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reading newspapers or playing with their children; work- 
ing in gardens or about their homes, or in their autos. 

2. Less tension in the towns. The men seem freer in 
their conversations, show a better spirit toward the mill. 
This is especially true of the American born. 

3. An increased tendency on the part of the workers 
to look into affairs concerning their own living conditions. 

The crux of the present social situation in the steel 
communities is inadequate housing. There are practically 
no houses for the new laborers. The result of separa- 
tion of men from their families has led to the develop- 
ment of vice in all its recognized forms. Prostitution, 
gambling and bootlegging have been growing. 

On the question of the attitude of the workers them- 
selves the report shows conclusively that neither employ- 
ers nor workers would return to the 12-hour day. One 
of the highest operating officials in a certain subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation said: “The steel 
industry is not going back to 2 shifts even during war” 
and another official is quoted as saying: “Even the for- 
eigners who we used to think wanted the longer day 
for the larger pay, have shown no discontentment.” 
Skilled men whose earnings have been reduced say em- 
phatically that they want the higher pay but are so pleased 
with the short day that they are in no mood to fight. 

There are, it is true, some laborers who have suffered 
a reduction of their earnings who would like to work 
more hours in order to increase their pay. This is espe- 
cially true of men with families who have been in the 
community some time. Longer working hours appear to 
these men as the only relief of pressure from family 
needs. There are a few men also who prefer to work 
two shifts in order to increase their earnings. In the 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts men were occasion- 
ally found working two shifts for three days in the week. 

As to the use of leisure time the report states that the 
men for the most part seem to be enjoying it rather than 
making purposeful constructive use of it. It appears, 
however, that a good deal of the time is spent about the 
house, making repairs, playing with the children and aid- 
ing the housewife. There is also a marked tendency to 
buy automobiles and to make more family use of those 
already owned. The shorter hours are also drawing labor 
from surrounding districts for fifteen miles from which 
workmen come in automobiles. In many of the mills 
serious difficulty is experienced in finding parking places 
for the workmen’s cars. In some cases leisure time is 
used to supplement the family income. Some steel work- 
ers at Gary and elsewhere are reported as writing insur- 
ance and acting as salesmen. 

The report suggests that the present period of relative 
unemployment offers an opportunity to the industry to 
make complete the elimination of the long day. If this 
elimination is not consummated there remain, the report 
states, only two means of relief—legislation or the re- 
newal of an intense labor struggle. 


Quite apart from the immediate importance of its find- 
ings the study is a significant example of a type of in- 
vestigation which it is often necessary to resort to when 
immediate access to sources of quantitative data is not 
possible. In such a case reliance has to be placed on the 
cumulative force of testimony and opinion in recording 
which it is often necessary to omit the names of inform- 
ants. The limitations in accuracy and thoroughness char- 
acterizing this method are quite as evident to the inves- 
tigator as to others, but studies of this type are indis- 
pensable in securing information to which the public is 
entitled concerning industrial conditions. 


Labor Government’s Foreign Policy 


The attention of all students of international politics 
Trhas been focused upon the development of the British 
Labor Minister’s foreign policy and particularly upon the 
conference on the Dawes Plan in the outcome of which 
both the British and French ministries have had so large 
a stake. A. G. Gardner, noted British liberal editor, who 
has been contributing articles for the New York World 
thinks it remarkable “that the success of the Labor Gov- 
ermment should have been achieved in the field of for- 
eign affairs.” All agree, he says, that the premier “has 
managed the situation with conspicuous skill and judg- 
ment and his prestige at the moment undoubtedly is high.” 

Speaking at the Williamstown Institute of Politics on 
August 16th, Mr. R. H. Tawney, who is well known to 
religious readers in this country as an interpreter of the 
British labor movement, undertook to present the philoso- 
phy of the Labor Party with reference to foreign affairs. 
British labor, Mr. Tawney says, is convinced that “dic- 
tated settlements have short lives,” and that mutual in- 
terdependence is an unescapable fact. Furthermore, “The 
English Laborite thinks that the chief cause of the con- 
tinued disturbance in Europe is a fear complex, and that 
the only way to avert a relapse into a race of competing 
armaments and alliances is to organize security by other 
means. As a consequence he thinks that the League of 
Nations is potentially the most important political consti- 
tution in the world.” 

Mr. Tawney gave a brief summary of the economic 
causes of recent European wars and controversies. “It 
was largely, though certainly not exclusively, the inter- 
ests of the bondholder which led in the first place to 
the English occupation of Egypt. It was largely the eco- 
omic interests involved in gold and diamond mines 
which produced the war of Great Britain with the South 
African Republics. It was the menace to Japan of Rus- 
sian economic expansion which lay behind the Russo- 
Japanese War. It was the right to exploit the iron ore 
of Morocco, with the opportunities of opening up the 
country by railways, ports and other concessions, which 
made Morocco the storm centre of international politics 
from 1904 to 1911. It was the economic possibilities of 
the Middle East which gave its significance to the con- 
troversy surrounding the Bagdad Railway. 

“Since the war, the scene has been shifted and the 
actors changed, but the issues remain. The Treaty of 
Versailles and the subsequent division of Upper Silesia 
has reduced the German output of coal from, roughly, 
139,000,000 to 78,000,000 tons, and has made the coal 
question a central issue of European politics. Oil, an 
allied statesman observed, floated the Allies to victory, 
and a cynic might add that they have been floating some- 
what in it ever since.” 

British labor, Mr. Tawney says, regards such ques- 
tions as these more dangerous to future peace than ques- 
tions of nationality and therefore labor regards with dis- 
may any effort to organize international economic life 
“on the basis of a political group which aims at securing 
for its members favorable terms as against outsiders by 

means of preferential tariffs and discriminating duties. 

They hold that it is not credible that the world would 

lerate a partial or complete monopoly on the part of 

the British Empire, or any other organization either of 
the raw materials without which other countries cannot 
produce, or of the markets without which they cannot 
sell. This means, in effect, that the alternative to eco- 
nomic imperialism, with all its dangers, is some form of 
economic internationalism, and it is in that direction that 
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the mind of labor is inclined to look, in the first instance, 


for minimizing possible causes of future wars.” (Text of 


excerpts quoted from the New York Times.) 


Diplomacy and Finance 


An illuminating survey of the economic interests and 
activities of the United States and of American investors 
in Latin America was given by Samuel Guy Inman, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
in a recent address at Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. Inman is 
among the foremost authorities on Latin America. The 
occasion was an institute held by the Commission on In- 
ternational Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Mr. Inman gave the following picture of 
the countries in which the economic control of the United 
States is “backed by military forces continuously on the 
ground” : 

“Cuba, where the United States has a navy base, with 
marines, usually in the interior of the country, with the 
threat of intervention always held over the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, which can make no loan, nor dispose of any 
territory without the consent of the United States, whose 
representative at Havana largely controls the political and 
financial policies of a land whose economic life is deter- 
mined by absentee landlords and bankers living in the 
United States. 

“Haiti, where two thousand United States marines di- 
rect and ‘protect’ the Haitian Government, elected under 
their supervision, an American financial adviser exercises 
absolute control over finances, collecting customs and 
making loans which the United States Government guar- 
antees, thus assuring its continued occupancy of Haiti, 
and where, moreover, the nation’s Constitution was re- 
written to permit the acquisition of land by United States’ 
companies. 

“Santo Domingo, where for the first time in the his- 
tory of republics, one republic, without declaring war 
on another, landed an army, dismissed the President and 
Congress and ruled entirely without even a semblance of 
national government for seven years by military decrees 
enforced by a foreign military governor backed by 2,500 
marines. Recent promises to retire the’ milifary governor 
are conditioned on the Dominicans’ ratification of all the 
acts of the military government and agreement to allow 
the United States to continue to collect the customs and 
administer the finances of the country. 

“Panama, where as President Roosevelt said, ‘I took 
Panama,’ since which time it has been largely under 
United States control, financial, political and military. 

“Nicaragua, where we have maintained one hundred 
marines since 1912, keeping in control a government 
which, according to the United States Admiral in charge, 
is opposed by 80 per cent of the Nicaraguans, but which 
is favorable to American bankers, who, with the ap- 
proval of the State Department, collect the customs, and 
own the national bank and the railroad. 

“Honduras, where the American minister and two 
American corporations, have long been the controlling 
powers, and where recently marines have been landed for 
‘protection of American life and property,’ the same for- 
mula under which they have entered and remained in the 
other countries mentioned.” 

Then followed a list of four countries “where North 
American financial advisers directing the fiscal policy of 
the governments have not yet brought military forces, but 
following precedent in the above named republics, may 
at any time bring those forces which are always handy 
ae 3 battle cruisers which continuously patrol the Carib- 


“Salvador, where a loan has been recently made by 
New York bankers, which is guaranteed by 70 per cent 
Bof the customs receipts, collected by the bankers, with 

agreement by the Secretary of State of the United 
ytates that if any differences arise between Salvador and 
the bankers, he, the Secretary of State, will refer the 
question to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, whose word shall be final. 
“Colombia, to which the United States is now paying 
$25,000,000, officially because of the Panama Canal Zone, 
but according to Mr. Fall’s explanation before the Sen- 
ate, because we needed to have Colombia modify her pe- 
troleum laws to favor American oil companies. 
“Peru, where an American financial adviser directs the 
fiscal policies of the government and a loan is pending 
by American bankers which would be guaranteed by the 
customs, collected by Americans. 
“Bolivia, where the hardest bargain of all has been 
driven, with a loan of $24,000,000, guaranteed by the 
customs, by the stock in the National Bank, by the rail- 
road, and finally by all the internal revenues of the coun- 
try, which may be augmented to suit the commission of 
the American bankers, which now assumes complete con- 
trol of Bolivia’s finances including practically the power 
to dictate what Bolivia’s taxes and customs shall be.” 
Finally Mr. Inman enumerated four countries “domi- 
nated by North American capitalists, though not having 
Americans officially appointed to direct their fiscal pro- 


“Guatemala, where American bankers control the busi- 
ness, American money is the medium of circulation, and 
American financial interests have secured control of the 
railroads, which now become a part of the international 
railways of Central America, the largest American owned 
railway enterprise outside of the United States. 

a“Costa Rica, where after thirty years peace, American 
“1. and banana interests recently fomented a revolution 
against a reform government and at present largely con- 
trol the economic life of the country and act as brokers 
for the government. 

“Ecuador, where Americans have acquired a controlling 
interest in the economic life of the country. 

“Mexico, where Americans own one-third of the 
$2,500,000,000 of the nation’s wealth, with 73 per cent 
of the oil lands and much the largest part of the 54,874,- 
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557 acres of land owned by foreigners ‘(an area equal to 
France, Spain, Portugal and Switzerland) and where 
American banker representatives are the most important 
plenipotentiaries received by the Mexican Government.” 

Thus, of the twenty Latin-American republics only 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and Vene- 
zuela are the only ones outside the sphere of America’s 
dominant financial interest. “Along with this economic 
and military dominance goes a dominance in the interfnal 
affairs of Latin America. In the Caribbean especially 
the word of the American Minister is the most important 
factor for any government to consider. It is impossible 
for any one who has not come into close contacts with 
these countries to realize how completely their govern- 
ments are held in the hollow of the hand of the State 
Department at Washington.” 


Economic Policy of the League 


Sir Arthur Salter, director of the economic and finance 
section of the League of Nations, speaking at his round 
table at the Williamstown Institute of Politics on August 
16th, explained the method of the League of Nations in 
handling economic affairs. As quoted in the New York 
Times he said: “The League Economic Committee nei- 
ther consists of League officials normally engaged in 
League work, nor of diplomatic representatives concerned 
with other than economic problems. It consists of experts 
who are normally working in their respective countries 
(in boards of trade or in business) and who meet regu- 
larly from time to time as an international committee, as 
part of a definite and permanent League organization.” 
Sir Arthur pointed out that in this way our national rep- 
resentative is in a position to explain to his allied col- 
leagues the point of view that prevails in his own coun- 
try on the matter in question while to his own country- 
men he explains the point of view of other nations made 
known to him in conference. Thus international agree- 
ment is not reached by a conflict between opposing and 
fully developed national policies. “National officials, 
while national policy is still developing, consult their ‘op- 
posite numbers’ in other countries. In this way agree- 


ment is more easily secured and likely to be more durable 
in character.” 
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